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“In democratic countries knowledge of how 
to combine is the mother of all other forms 
of knowledge.”’ 


‘Feelings and ideas are renewed, the heart 
enlarged, and the understanding developed 
only by reciprocal action of men one upon 
the other.”’ 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


The 
Alexis de Tocqueville Society 
is proud to recognize 
for the year 1980 


The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 


For setting an example of citizenship and 
service to his country; 


For the strength of his faith in what he 
believes; 


For remaining committed to the tradition 
of voluntarism 


Previous Recipients 


1979: George Meany 

1977: Vernon E. Jordan, Jr. 
1976: Charles Francis Adams 
1975: Henry Ford, II 

1974: Leslie L. Luttgens 
1973: Bob Hope 


The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 


A close friend once described the Rev. Theo- 
dore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., as “a priest's 
priest.’’ Father Hesburgh, who is president of 
the University of Notre Dame, values that 
kind of simple characterization above all 
others. Yet that only begins to describe the 
dynamic and outspoken individual who 
travels thousands of miles each year, routine- 
ly putting in 18-hour work days, while living 
his life committed to the inscription over the 
doorway of Sacred Heart Church on the Notre 
Dame campus: “God, Country, Notre 
Dame.” 


‘He is one of the few idealists we have who 
isn’t being ground down by the times,” a 
newspaper columnist said recently of Father 
Hesburgh, summing up the strength of con- 
viction which has kept him in constant de- 
mand as a member of one commission or 
another from each President since Dwight 
Eisenhower. It has also helped him remain as 
the leader of one of America’s major universi- 
ties for almost 30 years, longer than any other 
university president. 


A native of Syracuse, N.Y., Father Hesburgh 
knew from the time he was 12 years old what 
he would do with his life. When asked by a 
Holy Cross ‘priest what the future would 
bring, he said, “I’m going to be a priest, 
Father, like you.” 


He followed that path through Notre Dame 
and the Gregorian University in Rome, where 
he received a Bachelor of Philosophy degree in 
1940. He was ordained a priest of the Congre- 
gation of Holy Cross in Sacred Heart Church 
on the Notre Dame campus in 1943 and con- 
tinued his theological studies at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington, D.C., earn- 
ing a doctorate (S.T.D.) in 1945. 


He returned to Notre Dame that same year to 
join the faculty of the theology department, 
while also serving as chaplain to World War II 
veterans on campus. Three years later, Father 
Hesburgh was appointed head of the depart- 
ment. In 1949 he was named executive vice 
president in the administration of Rev. John J. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., University president. 


In June 1952 at the age of 35, Father Hesburgh 
was appointed as president of Notre Dame, 
beginning one of the greatest periods of phys- 
ical growth and academic development in the 
137-year history of the institution. Four of five 
living Notre Dame alumni have his name on 
their degrees. 


Among the major advances Notre Dame has 
made under Father Hesburgh’s leadership are 
the opening of more than two dozen major 
campus buildings, establishment of the first 
University-supported Peace Corps project, 
addition of several internationally recognized 
scholars to the faculty, major curriculum re- 
visions in several courses of study, the admis- 
sion of women as undergraduate students 
and the rise of Notre Dame’s $138 million 
endowment to a position among the top 20 
American colleges and universities. 


Despite the workload as leader of a major uni- 
versity, Father Hesburgh continues to find 
time to serve when he is called upon. Most 
recently, President Carter appointed him 
head of the Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy, after he completed work on 
the President’s Commission on the Holo- 
caust. That brings Father Hesburgh’s current 
board and committee membership to almost 
20 different groups, ranging from the board of 
directors of Chase Manhattan Bank to the 
American Philosophical Society. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the board of trustees of the _ 
Rockefeller Foundation and a director of the | 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


In all, Father Hesburgh has served on more 
than 45 national committees or boards includ- 


ing the Presidential Clemency Board, Ameri- 
can Bar Association Commission on Campus 
Government and Student Dissent, the Na- 
tional Science Board and the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Council. 


Father Hesburgh’s guiding principle as leader 
of Notre Dame has been that it is not enough 
for a university to develop only professional 
competence in its students. Moral values 
should also be a part of an education. 


‘“‘We have become so obsessed with objectivi- 
ty,”” he said, “that we have neutralized any- 
body standing for anything. The result is that 
we turn out highly competent but morally 
neutral people...” 


He practices what he preaches, despite the 
personal consequences. In 1972, Father Hes- 
burgh was relieved of his post as chairman of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, where 
he was a charter member, following a well 
publicized dispute concerning the manipula- 
tion of racial issues for political gain. 


He is not afraid of a difficult battle. In 1967, 
Father Hesburgh convened the International 
Federation of Catholic Universities to pave the 
way for an end to the church’s dominance of 
Catholic campuses so the institutions could 
have true academic freedom. The ‘declaration 
of independence” that the group drafted 
stated: ‘To perform its teaching and research 
functions effectively the Catholic university 
must have a true autonomy and academic 
freedom in the face of authority of whatever 
kind, lay or clerical, external to the academic 
community itself.” 


Two years later, with the Vietnam War pro- 
tests peaking on campuses around the coun- 
try, Father Hesburgh sent a letter to Notre 
Dame students warning that disruptive pro- 
tests would not be tolerated. In the letter he 
went on to support all non-violent, non- 
obstructive efforts of students to realign the 
nation’s priorities. Then when the spring of 


1970 arrived along with increased campus 
turmoil resulting from a widening of the war, 
his talk before a mass gathering of students 
resulted not in building takeovers, but in 
Notre Dame students going into the commu- 
nity to collect 26,000 signatures calling for an 
end to the Vietnam War. 


Among the dozens of honors he has received, 
Father Hesburgh was presented with the 
Medal of Freedom, the nation’s highest civil- 
ian honor. President Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
remarks in 1964 still hold true today: ‘His 
strong moral resolve, his deep sense of justice 
and his faith in what our country can be have 
made his contribution an outstanding one. He 
has influenced others to join him by his exam- 
ple of love and compassion. . .” 


The Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh is without 
question, a part of our social conscience. 


United Way is proud to honor a man who so 
honors the spirit of the award. 


The Alexis de Tocqueville Society Award, specially 
designed by internationally renowned graphic de- 
signer, Saul Bass, is made from imported, varie- 
gated green marble. The simple and elegant colum- 
nar form is reminiscent of the classical styles of 
ancient Greece. 


The award symbolizes the essential role that Greek 
civilization played in development of our own dem- 
ocratic traditions. From these traditions grew the 
American ideals of voluntarism and public service 
de Tocqueville so admired, loved and wrote about. 


THE 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
SOCIETY 


The Alexis de Tocqueville Society was 
incorporated in Virginia on November 15, 
1972. It was created by United Way of 
America to recognize persons who have 
rendered outstanding service as volunteers 
in their own community or nationally. It 
also exists to foster and promote voluntary 
community service and a recognition of the 
value and importance of such service to our 
nation. 


The name was chosen because of de 
Tocqueville’s admiration for the spirit of 
voluntary association and voluntary effort 
for the common good which he had observed 
in America, and about which he wrote 
enthusiastically. 


The directors of the Society are members 
of the Board of Governors of United Way 
of America. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Alexis Charles Henri Maurice Clerel de 
Tocqueville was born in Verneuil, France, 
on July 29, 1805. In 1831 he accepted, with 
Gustave de Beaumont, a commission to 
examine the prisons and penitentiaries of 
the United States. This journey provided 
him with material for his penetrating study 
of American society and politics, Democ- 
racy inAmerica. This work, the first part 
of which appeared in 1835 and the second 


in 1840, won him a European reputation as 
an ardent reformer as well as a seat in the 
French Academy. 


He entered politics in 1837 and from June 
to October 1849 was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He died at Cannes on April 16, 1859. 


—Excerpt from Encyclopaedia Britannica, . 


Vol. 22, 1965. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE 
ON THE SPIRIT OF VOLUNTARISM 
IN AMERICA 


“Americans of all ages, all stations in life, 
and all types of disposition are forever form- 
ing associations.—Americans combine to 
give fetes, found seminaries, build churches, 
distribute books, and send missionaries to 
the antipodes. Hospitals, prisons and schools 
take shape in that way. Finally, if they want 
to proclaim a truth or propagate some feeling 
by the encouragement of a great example, 
they form an association. In every case at 
the head of any new undertaking, where in 
France you would find the government or 
in England some territorial magnate, in 
the United States you are sure to find an 
association. 


“T have come across several types of associa- 
tion in America of which, I confess, I had 
not previously the slightest conception, and 
I have often admired the extreme skill they 
show in proposing a common object for the 
exertions of very many and in inducing 
them voluntarily to pursue it.— Democracy 
in America, ’’ Volume Two, Part II, Page 485. 
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